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INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide  a  background  against  which  to  identify  and 
examine  issues  important  to  adult  learning  in  Alberta.  The  paper  summarizes 
information  on  the  current  system  of  post-secondary  education  and  labour  market 
training  and  presents  an  overview  of  selected  trends  that  affect,  or  have  the  potential 
to  affect,  adult  learning  in  the  province. 

Many  of  these  trends  are  the  outcome  of  economic,  social  and  demographic  changes 
occurring  throughout  Canadian  society  and  the  world  at-large.  However,  this  over- 
view focuses  on  only  those  trends  that  are  seen  as  having  immediate,  direct  and 
significant  implications  for  the  province's  public  post-secondary  education  and  labour 
market  training  systems. 

It  should  be  recognized  that  these  systems  have  recorded  many  achievements,  provid- 
ing Albertans  with  quality  services  ranging  from  post-secondary  education  programs 
to  specialized  training,  career  counselling  and  information.  However,  the  context  in 
which  these  systems  operate  is  changing,  and  the  new  demands  of  the  social  and 
economic  environment  pose  serious  challenges  to  our  post-secondary  institutions, 
training  programs  and  adult  learning  in  general. 

Two  issues  are  central  to  these  challenges:  the  relationship  of  education  to  economic 
competitiveness  and  fiscal  constraints.  It  appears  that  now  more  than  at  any  other 
time  in  the  past,  education  and  training  are  fundamental  to  our  ability  to  compete  in 
the  global  marketplace,  resulting  in  increased  pressures  on  our  adult  learning  systems 
in  terms  of  the  demand  for  places  and  new  types  of  learning  opportunities.  At  the 
same  time,  these  systems  are  being  forced  to  adapt  to  the  reality  of  limited  public 
sector  resources  as  all  governments  in  Canada  re-evaluate  expenditures  in  order  to 
control  public  debt.  Debt  servicing  costs  are  estimated  to  exceed  $1 .44  billion  dollars 
for  1993-94,  more  than  the  total  current  provincial  budget  for  post-secondary  educa- 
tion and  training. 
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Scope  OF  Public  Adult  Education  and  Training  Systems  in  Alberta 


Alberta's  post-secondary  system  is  comprehensive  in  scope,  offering  numerous 
and  diverse  programs  ranging  from  academic  upgrading  to  graduate  degrees  in 
a  variety  of  settings.  The  current  system  is  comprised  of: 

■  four  provinciaily  administered  colleges 

■  11  public  colleges 

■  four  private  colleges 

■  two  technical  institutes 

■  five  hospital-based  schools  of  nursing 

■  four  universities  and  the  Banff  Centre 


Many  of  these  are  specialized  institutions,  such  as  the  Alberta  College  of  Art,  Olds 
College,  Athabasca  University  and  the  Banff  Centre.  Alberta  Vocational  Colleges,  which 
are  unique  to  the  province,  help  ensure  that  disadvantaged  adults  have  access  to 
upgrading  and  various  types  of  job  training.  Innovative  programs  involving  cooperation 
among  institutions  (e.g.,  capstone  programs  at  Keyano  College  in  collaboration  with 
Athabasca  University,  and  the  delivery  of  nursing  programs  by  the  University  of  Alberta 
and  Red  Deer  College)  have  also  been  developed  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  some 
adult  learners. 


In  addition,  there  are: 

■  four  community  consortia,  organized  to  offer  credit  programs  in  areas  distant  from 
institutions 

■  85  further  education  councils 

■  approximately  80  licensed  private  vocational  schools. 


As  well.  Alberta  purchases  places  in  institutions  outside  of  the  province  in  programs  such  as 
veterinan/  medicine  where  cost  and  student  numbers  do  not  warrant  provincial  programs. 
Finally,  about  20  or  so  out-of-province  universities  deliver  programs  to  Albertans. 

Alberta's  labour  market  training  system  aims  to  provide  Albertans  with  the  tools  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  labour  market,  whether  it  is  information  or  programs.  Programs  and  services  are 
provided  to  both  employers  and  individuals  and  include  assistance  in  developing  new  training 
programs,  career  counselling  and  information,  pre-employment  training,  work  experience 
programs,  regional  training  and  worker  re-adjustment  services. 

The  province's  system  of  apprenticeship  and  industry-based  training  combines  skills- 
oriented,  on-the-job  training  with  technical  training  through  publicly  funded  post- 
secondary  institutions.  The  Apprenticeship  and  Industry  Training  Board,  a  combined 
public-private  sector  body,  provides  overall  coordination  of  the  apprenticeship  program 
for  52  trades  and  their  related  industry-oriented  training  and  certification  programs. 


In  addition  to  traditional  types  of  post-secondary  academic  and  career  education,  and 
upgrading  and  training  for  the  unemployed,  the  public  systems  of  adult  learning  in  the 
province  offer  a  variety  of  other  training  and  up-grading  programs.  Previously  some  of 
these  programs  were  handled  outside  the  public  systems  on  a  more  informal  basis 
(e.g.,  on-the-job  training),  or  were  viewed  as  the  responsibility  of  other  sectors. 

In  the  future,  factors  such  as  changes  in  the  role  of  the  private  sector  in  education  and 
training  and  in  the  development  and  the  use  of  non-traditional  teaching  methods  (e.g. 
distance  education)  may  serve  to  change  the  range  and  nature  of  programs  offered  by 
the  province's  public  post-secondary  systems. 
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In  addition  to  being  comprehensive.  Alberta's  post-secondary  systems  also  provide 
access  to  a  broad  range  of  programs  and  services  throughout  the  province.  This 
means  that  Albertans  can  participate  in  academic  upgrading,  certificate,  diploma  and 
university  transfer  programs  through  the  college  system  in  their  home  region.  The  four 
community  consortia  also  provide  post-secondary-credit  programs  in  areas  distant  from 
Alberta's  post-secondary  institutions,  while  the  85  further  education  councils  offer  a  wide 
range  of  non-credit  courses  to  adults  throughout  the  province.  Some  post-secondan/ 
institutions  have  established  satellite  campuses  to  bring  programs  to  regional  centres. 

Supporting  this  type  of  regional  post-secondary  system  means  that  many  programs  — 
some  requiring  considerable  capital  and  equipment  —  are  offered  at  more  than  one 
location.  There  are,  for  example,  two  schools  of  medicine  in  the  province,  various  engineer- 
ing technology  programs  offered  at  both  the  Northern  and  Southern  Alberta  Institutes  of 
Technology,  and  numerous  computer  technology  programs  provided  throughout  the  public 
college  system,  including  technical  institutes.  In  addition,  the  province  supports  two 
research  intensive  universities:  the  University  of  Alberta  and  The  University  of  Calgary. 


Federal  and  Provincial  Roles  in  Labour  Market  Training 


The  area  of  labour  market  development  and  training  in  Alberta  is  marked  by  a 
strong  presence  of  both  the  federal  and  provincial  governments.  In  the  1960's 
and  1970's,  this  relationship  was  characterized  by  a  reasonable  degree  of  partnership 
and  consultation.  Federal  activities  were,  for  the  most  part,  mindful  of  provincial  priorities. 
However,  throughout  the  1980's  to  the  present,  the  federal  governmiont  has  acted  in  a 
largely  independent  manner  in  this  area.  For  example,  the  National  Training  Act  of  1980, 
which  allowed  the  federal  government  to  mount  labour  market  programs  without  provincial 
consultation  or  consent  was  followed  by  the  Canadian  Jobs  Strategy  (1 985)  which  enabled 
the  federal  government  to  basically  by-  pass  the  province  and  concentrate  on  partnerships 
with  the  private  sector. 


In  1991,  Ottawa  established  the  Canadian  Labour  Force  Development  Board  (CLFDB), 
composed  of  representatives  from  business,  labour,  training  providers,  equity  groups  and 
government  to  advise  the  federal  government  on  private  sector  training  priorities.  Alberta 
has  developed  its  own  labour  market  programs  and  services  and  established  an  infrastruc- 
ture to  deliver  them.  In  fact,  no  other  provincial  or  territorial  jurisdiction,  with  the  exception 
of  Quebec,  has  a  labour  market  programming  and  delivery  system  as  extensive  as  Alberta's. 
This  means  that  the  largely  independent  activities  of  both  orders  of  government  have 
resulted  in  two  systems  in  the  province. 


FEDERAL  AND  PROVINCIAL  LABOUR  MARKET  TRAINING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS  AND  SERVICES  IN  ALBERTA 
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Target 
Group 


Individuals 
facing 
significant 
barriers  to 
employment 


Employer 


Community 


Other 

programs 

and 

services 


Human  Resources  &  Labour 
Canada 


Employability  Improvement 

•  Employment  Counselling 

•  Project  Based  Training 

•  Purchase  of  Training 

•  Income  Support 

•  Employment  Assistance/Outreach 

•  Youth  Initiatives 

•  Mobility 


Labour  Market  Adjustment 

•  Human  Resource  Planning 

•  Work  Sharing 

•  Industrial  Adjustment  Service 

•  Employment  Equity 

•  Labour  Market  Adjustment  Grants 

Community  Development 

•  Local  Development 

•  Community  Futures  Committees 

•  Business  Development  Centres 

•  Community  Initiatives  Fund 

•  Local  Projects 

•  Self-Employment 

Information  and  Special  Initiatives 

•  Service  Needs  Determination 

•  Labour  Exchange 

•  Labour  Market  Information 

•  Innovations 


Advanced  Education  and  Career 
Development 


Job  Readiness 

•  Career  Counselling 

•  Special  Needs  Groups  Funding 

•  Private  Vocational  Schools  Support 

•  Employment  Skills  Programs 

•  Vocational  Rehabilitation  of 
Disabled  Persons 

•  Alberta  Vocational  Training  Program 

•  Special  Placement  Work  Experience 

•  Adult  Development  Opportunity 
Grant 


Skills  Alberta  Training  Program 
Tailor  Made  Training 


Community  Services  Unit 
Summer  Temporary  Employment 
Program 


Training  Culture 

Formalized  Private  Sector  Consultation 
Alberta  Career  Centres 
Hire-A-Student 
Apprenticeship  &  Industry 
Training  Board 

Employment  Adjustment  Service 


In  1 991 ,  the  federal  government  and  the  provinces  entered  into  three-year  federal/ 
provincial  Labour  Force  Development  Agreements  which  outline  the  labour  market 
activities  of  both  levels  of  government  within  each  jurisdiction.  Alberta  did  not  sign 
because  the  Agreement  did  not  address  the  duplication  in  the  present  system  and 
because  it  contained  reductions  in  federal  financial  commitments  that  were  unaccept- 
able to  the  provincial  government. 

To  establish  partnerships  with  Alberta's  private  sector,  the  then  Minister  of  Career 
Development  and  Employment  formed  the  Minister's  Consultative  Committee  on 
Labour  Market  Development  and  Training  (MCC)  in  1992.  The  Committee's  mandate 
was  to  recommend  a  mechanism  on  how  best  to  manage  labour  market  resources  in 
the  province.  In  April  1993,  the  MCC  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  Training 
Council  of  Alberta  to  provide  policy  advice  and  increase  private  sector  involvement  in 
training. 

In  March  1993,  federal  and  provincial  ministers  met  in  Calgary  and  Edmonton  to 
discuss  how  the  two  governments  could  reduce  overlap  and  duplication.  Labour 
market  development  and  training  was  one  area  identified  for  review  and  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  have  begun  to  compile  and  analyze  information  on  em- 
ployment and  training  programs  and  services  provided  to  Albertans  by  both  orders  of 
government.  This  information  will  serve  as  a  reference  point  for  future  work  by 
Canada  and  Alberta  to  determine  the  roles  of  both  governments  in  Alberta's  labour 
market. 


Current  level  of  Funding 


Alberta  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development's  1 993-94  budget  of  $1 .2  billion 
provides: 

■  almost  $980  million  in  assistance  to  post-secondary  institutions 

■  $890  million  in  operating  funds  for  universities,  public  colleges,  technical 
institutes,  provincially-administered  institutions,  hospital-based  schools  of 
nursing  and  private  colleges 

■  $1 3.2  million  for  Adult  Development  Programs  (formerly  Alberta  Vocational 
Training) 

■  $6.4  million  for  Further  Education  Councils 

■  $4.2  million  for  federal/provincial  cost-shared  programs 

■  $4.0  million  for  community  consortia 

■  more  than  $160  million  in  support  for  students 

■  $109  million  for  the  Students  Finance  Board 

■  almost  $50  million  for  skills  development  and  employment  services 

■  $68  million  for  the  construction  of  post-secondary  education  facilities. 
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The  comprehensive  and  regionally-based  nature  of  Alberta's  post-secondary  systenn 
explains,  in  part,  why  the  province's  per  capita  expenditures  on  post-secondary 
education  remain  among  the  highest  in  Canada. 


TOTAL  PER  CAPITA  PROVINCIAL  EXPENDITURES  ON 
POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION 


   $  Rank 

British  Columbia  „       „   $323  7_ 

Alberta  $437   2 

Saskatchewan  $353   5 

Manitoba  $275   10 

Ontario  $331  6_ 

Quebec  $446  \_ 

N  e  w_Bru  nswick  $366  4_ 

Nova  Scotia  '  $283  9_ 

Prince  Edward  Island  $322  8_ 

Newfoundland  $403  3 


Note;  Provincial  expenditures  are  those  reported  by  the  Public  Institute  Division  of  Statistics 
Canada,  and  include  operating,  capital  and  other  related  expenditures.  Due  to  differences 
in  methodology,  they  may  differ  from  expenditure  estimates -reported  by  the  Education 
Sub-division  of  Statistics  Canada. 

Sources:  1 .  Statistics  Canada  data  as  reported  in  an  Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics  facsimile 
transmission  received  January  7, 1992. 

2.  Revision  to  Saskatchewan  data  provided  by  Statistics  Canada,  September  16, 1992. 

3.  Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  population  data. 
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The  past  decade  has  seen  dramatic  increases  in  both  full-time  and  part-time  enrol- 
ment with  corresponding,  though  less  marked,  changes  in  the  composition  of  the 
student  population. 

Full-time  Credit  Enrolment 

■  Youth  entering  post-secondary  education  immediately  following  high  school  are 
still  the  major  source  of  full-time  enrolment  in  the  province.  ^ 

■  The  vast  majority  (70%)  of  Fall  full-time  credit  enrolment  at  public  colleges,  techni- 
cal institutes  and  the  province's  three  residential  universities  is  accounted  for  by 
students  under  the  age  of  25  years.  The  typical  age  of  these  students  has  in- 
creased by  about  one  year  over  the  past  decade,  due,  in  part,  to  the  tendency  in 
recent  years  for  students  to  take  longer  to  complete  their  programs. 


1991  FALL  FULL-TIME  ENROLMENT  AT 

ALBERTA  PUBLIC  POST-SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS 


GENDER 


MALE  48.6% 


AGE 


<25  YEARS 


FEMALE  51.4% 


25  YEARS  &  OVER 


'  Estimates  from  Advanced 
Education's  1988  High 
School  Graduate  Survey 
indicate  that  approxi- 
mately 60%  of  recent 
high  school  graduates 
continue  their  education 
at  a  post-secondary 
Institution  directly 
follov\/lng  high  school. 


An  inter  provincial  comparison  of  the  age  of  full-time  university  students  indicates 
that  Alberta  has  a  somewhat  older  student  population  (30%  aged  25  years  or  over) 
than  in  Canada  as  a  whole  (25%  aged  25  years  or  over). 

About  60%  of  new  Fall  full-time  students  to  Alberta's  three  residential  universities 
are  drawn  from  high  schools  within  the  province,  a  figure  that  has  remained 
constant  over  the  past  decade. 

The  proportion  of  new  university  students  coming  from  educational  sources  outside 
of  the  province  has  declined  from  21%  in  1 981  -82  to  1 5%  in  1 991  -92,  while  the 
proportion  of  students  coming  from  other  post-secondary  institutions  within  the 
province  has  risen  over  the  same  time  period  from  19%  to  25%. 
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■  More  Albertans  go  to  other  provinces  to  study  than  students  from  other  provinces 
come  to  Alberta.  In  1991-93  approximately  5,000  Albertans  studied  in  other  prov- 
inces while  approximately  3,400  came  to  Alberta. 

■  Visiting  students^  at  Athabasca  University,  which  offers  university-level  distance 
education,  have  increased  from  approximately  14%  of  newly  admitted  students  in 
1986  to  31%  in  1991. 

■  Approximately  86%  of  Fall  full-time  students  at  Alberta's  public  colleges,  technical 
institutes  and  residential  universities  in  1991-92  originated  from  geographical 
sources  within  the  province. 

■  Approximately  26%  of  the  8,500  Alberta  students  registered  at  Athabasca  Univer- 
sity in  1991-92  resided  in  rural  communities. 

■  Visa  students  accounted  for  approximately  4.3%  of  the  total  Fall  full-time  enrolment 
at  public  colleges,  technical  institutes  and  residential  universities. 


Part-time  Credit  Enrolment 


■  In  contrast  to  the  full-time  student,  the  typical  part-time  student  is  more  likely  to  be 
an  older  individual  combining  education  with  responsibilities  such  as  family  and 
work. 


1991  FALL  PART-TIME  ENROLMENT  AT 

ALBERTA  PUBLIC  POST-SECONDARY  INSTITUTIONS 


^  The  term  'visiting  student' 
refers  to  those  students 
registered  at  A  thabasca 
University  who  are 
concurrently  studying  at 
other  post-secondary 
institutions. 


GENDER 


MALE  44.3% 


AGE 


<25  YEARS 


25  YEARS  &  OVER 


Only  28.5%  of  part-time  students  are  under  the  age  of  25  years. 


■  The  average  age  of  students  registered  at  Athabasca  University  in  1991-92  was  33 
years;  70%  of  students  were  between  the  ages  of  25-44  years. 


■  In  1991-92,  fall  part-time  enrolment  at  universities  was  17%  of  total  enrolment, 
down  slightly  from  1 978-80.  Part-time  enrolment  as  a  share  of  total  enrolment  in  the 
public  colleges,  technical  institutes  and  vocational  colleges  increased. 

Apprenticeship  Enrolment 

■  The  1991  Alberta  Survey  on  Entry  into  the  Trades  indicated  that  those  surveyed  — 
both  journeymen  and  apprentices  —  were,  on  average,  26  years  of  age  at  the  time 
of  entry  into  the  trade. 

■  Apprentices  in  the  vehicle  and  related  trades  had  the  lowest  average  age  at  entry 
(25  years),  while  those  in  the  industrial  trades  had  the  highest  average  age  (28 
years).  The  lowest  average  age  at  entry  among  journeymen  (23  years)  was  in  the 
electrical  trades;  the  highest  was  in  the  piping  trades  (32  years). 

■  47%  of  apprentices  had  completed  a  high  school  education  on  entering  their  trade. 
Another  27%  of  apprentices  had  some  level  of  post-secondary  education. 
Approximately  one-third  of  journeymen  had  completed  high  school. 

■  Among  journeymen,  the  largest  percentage  of  high  school  graduates  was  in  the 
electrical  trade  (39%),  and  the  lowest  percentage  was  in  the  piping  trades  (24%). 
Sixteen  percent  of  all  journeymen  had  completed  only  grades  9  or  1 0,  as  compared 
to  12%  of  the  apprentices. 

■  Apprentices  in  the  vehicle  and  related  trades  had  the  highest  level  of  high  school 
graduates  (54%),  compared  to  the  industrial  trades  (42%). 

Social  Equity 

■  Public  colleges  have  a  somewhat  higher  proportion  of  females  than  males  among 
their  full-time  students,  in  contrast  to  technical  institutes  where  close  to  two-thirds 
of  full-time  enrolment  is  comprised  of  males. 

■  Fall  part-time  credit  enrolment  at  Alberta's  public  colleges,  technical  institutes  and 
residential  universities  is  comprised  of  a  greater  proportion  of  females  (56%)  than 
males  (44%). 

■  Two-thirds  of  the  students  registered  at  Athabasca  University  in  1 991  -92  were  women. 

■  While  the  vast  majority  of  all  respondents  to  the  1991  Alberta  Survey  on  Entry  into 
the  Trades  were  men  (93%),  the  survey  indicated  that  a  large  majority  of  the  women 
—  both  journeymen  and  apprentices  —  were  in  the  service  trades,  primarily  the 
beautician  (hairstylist)  trade.  Concentrations  of  women  were  also  found  in:  printing 
and  graphic  arts,  partsman,  electrician,  landscape  gardener,  welder,  motor  me- 
chanic, carpenter  and  instrument  mechanic. 


The  number  of  post-secondary  faculty  at  both  the  college  and  university  level  in 
Canada  and  Alberta  has  increased  markedly  over  the  past  thirty  years,  particul- 
arly in  concert  with  the  expansion  of  educational  opportunities  from  the  mid- 
1960s  to  the  mid-1970s.  Age  and  salary  are  highly  correlated  within  this  group  due  to 
their  essentially  single  stream  career  path.  The  average  age  of  university  faculty  in 
Canada  and  Alberta  and  the  proportion  of  full  and  associate  professors  has  increased 
over  the  decades.  Since  salaries  and  benefits  account  for  nearly  80%  of  post-second- 
ary expenditures,  this  has  a  profound  affect  on  the  system. 

During  the  early  to  mid-1 980s  university  faculty  salaries  in  Alberta  were  generally 
among  the  highest  in  Canada.  In  recent  years,  though,  average  salaries  have  ranked 
closer  to  the  mid-range.  Nationwide,  data  indicate  that  the  median  salaries  of  college 
level  instructors,  as  defined  by  Statistics  Canada,  are  similar,  if  not  slightly  higher, 
than  those  paid  to  assistant  professors  at  the  university  level. 

1992-93  AVERAGE  FACULTY  SALARIES  BY  RANK: 
SELECTED  UNIVERSITIES 


Full  i 

Associate 

Assistant  1 

Memorial  University 

67,659 

55,925 

42,639 

University  of  Prince  Edward  Island 

78,295 

66,073 

51,759 

Dalhousie  University 

72,385 

60,269 

48,256 

University  of  New  Brunswick 

78,571 

61,406 

48,638 

University  of  Guelph 

91,788 

78,705 

61,454 

University  of  Waterloo 

94,156 

77,217 

56,666 

Queen's  University 

87,899 

69,924 

55,078 

University  of  Toronto 

99,313 

80,073 

56,949 

University  of  Western  Ontario 

95,329 

77,673 

55,048 

University  of  Winnipeg 

81,024 

59,016 

44,592 

University  of  Regina 

83,615 

67,278 

51,055 

University  of  Alberta 

85,563 

63,265 

52.351 

The  University  of  Calgary 

86,011 

65,073 

48,893 

The  University  of  Lethbridge 

81,964 

67,770 

46,449 

Sinnon  Fraser  University 

88,670 

69,768 

54,151 

Source:  Statistics  Canada.  Salaries  and  Salary  Scales  ofFull-Time  Teaching  Staff  at  Canadian  Universities: 

1992-93  Preliminary.  Catalogue  81 -258P. 
Notes:    -  Data  are  preliminary.  Not  all  institutions  had  reported  1 992-93  salaries  at  the  time  of  publication. 

-  Average  salary  for  academics  in  each  rank  includes  those  with  and  without  administrative  responsibilities. 

-  For  universities  with  medical  and  dental  schools  the  average  salary  excludes  medical  and  dental  faculty. 

-  Average  salaries  reflect  a  wide  range  of  factors  besides  salan/  settlements,  including  age  and  qualifications 
of  faculty,  hiring  and  staffing  policies,  and  the  length  of  time  faculty  remain  at  an  institution. 


The  labour  market  for  university  faculty  is  complex  and  international  in  nature.  It  is 
affected  by  things  such  as  attrition  from  the  profession,  retirement  rates  and  competi- 
tion for  new  PhDs  from  industry  and  government.  This  means  that  in  addition  to 
salaries,  recruiting  faculty  often  involves  factors  such  as  the  level  of  support  that  the 
university  can  provide  for  research. 

Given  the  age  of  university  faculty  in  Alberta  and  Canada  and  the  demand  for  PhDs 
from  other  sources.  Alberta's  universities  are  likely  to  face  increased  competition  in 
recruiting  and  retaining  faculty  as  well  as  pressure  to  educate  sufficient  numbers  of 
skilled  and  knowledgeable  personnel  to  meet  the  needs  of  universities  and  other 
highly-skilled  sectors  of  the  economy.  In  certain  disciplines,  universities  are  already 
facing  increased  competition  from  the  private  sector  in  recruiting  PhDs. 

Despite  the  larger  number  of  doctorates  awarded  to  women  in  recent  years,  as  well 
as  increases  in  the  percentage  of  full-time  university  faculty  who  are  female,  women 
continue  to  be  underrepresented  in  the  professoriate.  This  has  led  most  universities 
and  colleges  to  adopt  policies  designed  to  enhance  gender  equity,  a  move  that  will 
likely  become  more  of  an  issue  as  the  academic  labour  market  tightens. 


University  Research 


A 


s  the  most  important  source  of  research  outside  of  the  private  sector,  research 
conducted  in  universities  plays  an  important  role  in  training  qualified  personnel 
and  promoting  economic  and  social  growth  in  the  province. 


In  1 991  -92,  Alberta's  universities  performed  over  $36  million  of  research  for  the 
provincial  government  with  the  majority  of  funding  coming  from  the  Alberta  Heritage 
Foundation  for  Medical  Research  and  the  Alberta  Oil  Sands  Technology  and  Research 
Authority.  The  University  of  Alberta  and  The  University  of  Calgary  are  among  the  top 
ten  universities  in  Canada  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  sponsored  research  they  have 
conducted.  The  University  of  Lethbridge  is  one  of  the  top  research  institutions  for  its 
size  in  Canada. 


SPONSORED  RESEARCH  INCOME  FOR 
SELECTED  UNIVERSITIES  1990-91  (in  $000s) 


Source:  Statistic  Canada.  Financial  Statistic  of  Universities  and  Colleges  1990-91.  Canadian  Association  of  University 
Business  Officers. 


Educational  Ahainment 


A 


report  by  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada  indicates  that  Canada's  population 
ranks  second  only  to  the  United  States  in  terms  of  the  level  of  educational 
attainment,  with  a  national  average^  of  more  than  1 2  years  of  schooling. 


This  high  level  of  education  and  our  greater  access  to  post-secondary  education  than 
is  available  in  most  countries,  are  highlighted  as  Canada's  key  strengths  in  education 
and  training.  Nevertheless,  the  Economic  Council's  report,  and  other  recent  reports, 
caution  that  comparing  of  levels  of  education  in  the  absence  of  other  criteria,  such  as 
the  type  and  quality  of  the  education  provided,  may  give  a  misleading  impression  of 
the  country's  post-secondary  systems. 


Regardless,  the  level  of  education  of  the  Alberta  and  Canadian  population  has  risen 
dramatically  over  the  past  few  decades. 


INCREASE  IN  EDUCATION  AHAINMENT 1951-1991 

Percentage  of  the  Alberta  Population  Aged  1 5  Years  and  Over  with  at  Least  Some 
Post-Secondary  Education 

Some  Post-Secondary     HHH  University  Degree 


1951  I  1.3% 
1961  ■  3% 


1971 

25.8% 

1981 

41.5% 

1991 

48.1% 

Source:  Statistic  Canada.  1991  Census  of  Canada.  Catalogue  93-328. 


•^1991  census  data 
indicate  that  tiie 
median  years  of 
schooiing  among 
Canadians  (aged  15 
years  and  over}  is  12.5 
years,  and  for  Albertans 
is  ,12.6  years.  Among 
Albertans  aged  25-44 
years,  median  years  of 
scfiooling  is  over  13 
years. 


1 .  Prior  to  the  expansion  of  the  post-secondary  system  in  tine  1 960s,  there  were  few  alternatives  to 
university  for  those  seeking  a  post-secondary  education.  Therefore,  it  is  not  until  the  1 971  census  that  a 
significant  portion  of  Albertans  had  some  post-secondary  education,  other  than  a  university  degree. 
The  proportion  of  Albertans  with  some  post-secondary  education  rose  from  20.3%  in  1971  to  36.2%  in 
1991. 

2.  The  proportion  of  Albertans  with  a  university  degree  rose  from  1 .3%  in  1 951  1011 .9%  in  1 991 . 

3.  The  total  percentage  of  Albertans  with  at  least  some  post-secondary  education  increased  from  1 .3%  in 
1951  to  48.1%  in  1991. 


Analysis  of  results  from  a  1986  Statistics  Canada  survey  indicated  that: 

■  Over  60%  of  Canadians  surveyed  in  1 986  had  a  level  of  education  higher  than  that 
of  their  parents. 

■  .  Almost  half  (48%)  of  the  parents  of  Canadians  surveyed  in  1 986  had  not  gone 
beyond  Grade  8,  while  43%  of  their  children  (the  survey  respondents)  had  at  least 
some  post-secondary  education. 

This  educational  mobility  has  been  accelerating  with  succeeding  generations  and  is 
likely  to  continue  since  a  parents'  level  of  education  is  one  of  the  strongest  determi- 
nants of  the  educational  attainment  of  children. 

Currently,  the  Alberta  population  is  among  the  most  highly  educated  in  Canada. 
Estimates  from  the  1 992  Labour  Force  Survey  indicate  that  Alberta  ranks  second  only 
to  Nova  Scotia  for  the  total  population  aged  1 5  years  and  over  who  possess  post- 
secondary  qualifications.  In  1992: 

■  36.6%  of  the  Alberta  population  had  completed  a  post-secondary  certificate, 
diploma  or  university  degree,  as  compared  to  the  Canadian  total  of  34.1  %. 

■  An  estimated  1 2.4%  of  Albertans  held  university  degrees  and  another  24.2%  had 
completed  post-secondary  certificates  or  diplomas. 

■  Alberta  had  among  the  lowest  percentage  of  its  population  with  only  0-8  years  of 
completed  schooling  (9.0%),  as  compared  to  13.8%  in  all  of  Canada.  Only  British 
Columbia  had  a  lower  percentage  of  persons  with  0-8  years  of  education. 

EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT  OF  THE  POPULATION  - 1992 

Based  on  Population  Estimates  ( Age  1 5  years  and  over ) 
from  the  1992  Labour  Force  Annua!  Averages 

University  Degree  Post-Secondary  Certificate  or  Diploma 


ALBERTA 

12.4%  ^^,„^^„^ 

24.2%  mmm 

wmm  36.6% 

CANADA 

22.3% 

34.1% 

Source:  Statistics  Canada.  Labour  Force  Annual  Averages  1992.  Catalogue  71-220. 

Note:  Definitions  of  educational  attainment  categories  were  revised  in  1 990 
and  are  not  comparable  to  categories  used  prior  to  that  date. 


i 


This  highly  educated  population  has  led  to  a  highly  skilled  labour  force .  In  1 992, 
42.5%  of  the  total  labour  force  (aged  1 5  years  and  over)  in  Alberta  had  connpleted  a 
post-secondary  education,  as  compared  to  41 .7%  in  all  of  Canada.  Only  Nova  Scotia, 
Quebec  and  Newfoundland  had  a  higher  percentage  of  their  labour  force  with  post- 
secondary  qualifications.  An  estimated  14.8%  of  the  Alberta  labour  force  held  a 
university  degree  in  1 992,  and  another  27.7%  of  the  Alberta  labour  force  held  post- 
secondary  certificates  or  diplomas.^ 


PERCENTAGE  OF  THE  LABOUR  FORCE  WITH  A 
POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION  ANNUAL  AVERAGES  1992 

HH  University  Degree  Post-Secondary  Certificate  or  Diploma 


ALBERTA 

14.8% 

.  _     

27.7% 

42.5% 

CANADA 

75./%  ^ 

26.6% 

41.7% 

Source:  Statistics  Canada.  Labour  Force  Annual  Averages  1992.  Catalogue  71-220. 


Note:  Definitions  of  educational  attainment  categories  were  revised  in  1990 
and  are  not  comparable  to  categories  used  prior  to  that  date. 


Studies  by  Statistics  Canada  and  post-secondary  institutions  show  that,  overall, 
graduates  from  Alberta's  post-secondary  system  are  satisfied  with  the  education 
that  they  have  received.  Follow-up  studies  by  Statistics  Canada  of  recent  gradu- 
ates indicate  that,  in  retrospect,  the  vast  majority  of  these  graduates  evaluate  their 
study  program  favourably,  given  their  experience  while  in  the  program  and  since 
graduating.  Almost  none  indicated  that  they  would  not  have  taken  any  post-secondary 
education  at  all;  two-thirds  indicated  that  they  would  take  the  same  program  again. 

There  are  indications,  though,  of  subtle  differences  in  satisfaction  according  to  the 
type  and  level  of  study.  Although  virtually  all  of  the  university  graduates  who  stated 
that  they  would  have  taken  a  different  program  indicated  that  it  would  have  been 
another  university  level  program,  well  over  half  of  the  college/technical  graduates  who 
responded  in  the  same  way  —  about  1/3  of  those  surveyed  —  indicated  that  they 
would  have  taken  a  university  level  program  instead. 


PROGRAM  EVALUATIONS  OF  1986  ALBERTA 
POST-SECONDARY  GRADUATES  SURVEYED  IN  1988 

h       University  HHI  Coiiege/Jechnical 


SKILLS 


66% 


81% 


KNOWLEDGE 


80% 


SELF 


85% 
■  89% 


INCOME 


66% 
I  68% 


SATISFIED  GRADUATES 

SKILLS:  Two-thirds  (66%)  of  university  graduates  and  81  %  of  college  graduates  indicated  that  their  educational 
program  provided  them  with  the  skills  needed  in  a  particular  occupation.  The  difference  between  university  and 
college/technical  graduates  is  not  suprising  given  the  more  specific  career  focus  of  many  college  and  technical 
programs,  as  opposed  to  university  programs. 

KNOWLEDGE:  80%  of  both  university  and  college/technical  graduates  indicated  that  their  program  provided 
them  with  an  in-depth  knowledge  of  an  academic  discipline. 

SELF:  The  vast  majority  of  university  (85%)  and  college/technical  (89%)  graduates  indicated  that  their  program 
provided  them  with  the  opportunity  to  improve  themselves  generally. 

INCOME:  Two-thirds  of  university  (66%)  and  college/technical  (68%)  graduates  indicated  that  their  program 
provided  them  with  improved  chances  of  a  good  income. 

Source:  Statistics  Canada.  Survey  of  1986  Graduates  (1988).  Alberta  analysis  by  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development. 


Not  surprisingly,  Albertans  with  a  post-secondary  education  are  more  likely  to  partici- 
pate in,  and  be  successful  in,  the  labour  market  than  are  less  educated  Albertans.  The 
1 992  labour  force  participation  rates  for  Albertans  (aged  1 5  years  and  over)  with  a 
post-secondary  certificate  or  diploma,  and  Albertans  with  a  university  degree,  were 
82.1  %  and  85.6%  respectively.  This  compares  to  labour  force  participation  rates  of 
37.3%  among  Albertans  with  0-8  years  of  education  and  60.8%  among  Albertans 
with  only  some  secondary  education. 

LABOUR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  RATE  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT 
RATE  BY  EDUCATIONAL  ATTAINMENT 

Alberta  -  Annual  Averages  1992 

0  -  8  Years  ■■■  Some  Post-Secondary 

Some  Secondary  WKM  Post-Secondary  Certificate  or  Diploma 

Pj3»*/<  Graduated  l-ligli  School      ■■■  University  Degree 


37.3% 

60.8% 


Source:  Statistics  Canada.  Labour  Force  Annual  Averages  1992.  Catalogue  71-220. 
Note:  Definitions  of  educational  attainment  categories  were  revised  in  1990  and  are  not  comparable  to 
categories  used  prior  to  that  date. 


The  1992  annual  average  unemployment  rate  for  certificate  or  diploma  holders  and  for 
university  degree  holders  was  8.0%  and  4.7%  respectively,  compared  to  9.5%  for  the 
total  Alberta  labour  force. 


Recent  surveys  by  Statistics  Canada  and  Alberta's  post-secondary  institutions  also 
highlight  the  labour  market  advantages  that  come  with  a  post-secondary  education. 
These  studies  indicate  that: 

■  Alberta  graduates  have  a  high  rate  of  participation  in  the  labour  force  and  experi- 
ence high  rates  of  employment. 

■  Most  graduates  are  able  to  secure  employment  related  to  their  education,  use  skills 
acquired  through  their  education  in  their  jobs,  and  are  satisfied  with  their  employ- 
ment positions. 


RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
AMONG  RECENT  ALBERTA  POST-SECONDARY  GRADUATES 

Percentage  of  Employed  Graduates  in  Jobs  Related  to  their  Education 

■M  Directly  Related  Partly  Related 

2  Years  After  Graduation 

'°Gra'd^"s  ■■■■■■■■■ 


University 
Graduates 


5  Years  After  Graduation 


College/Tech  HHHHHHHHH 

Graduates  HHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHHB 


University 
Graduates 


Percentages  given  are  total  of  directly  and  partly  related. 

Sources:  Statistics  Canada,  1988.  Survey  of  1986  Graduates. 

Statistics  Canada,  1987. 1987  Follow-up  of  1982  Graduates. 

Alberta  analysis  by  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development. 


Yet,  although  these  surveys  indicate  that  most  graduates  obtain  employment  positions 
related  to  their  education,  there  is  evidence  that  many  skills  are  currently  under-used. 
For  example,  a  follow-up  survey  of  1982  graduates  conducted  by  Statistics  Canada  in 
1987  found  that  52%  of  employed  Alberta  college/technical  graduates,  47%  of 
employed  Alberta  trade/vocational  graduates  and  28%  of  employed  Alberta  university 
graduates  had  more  education  than  was  required  by  the  jobs  they  held  five  years  after 
graduation. 


SELECTED  TREOS 
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Rising  Participation  and  Enrolment  in  Post-Secondary  Education 


Post-secondary  enrolments  in  Alberta  increased  during  the  1980's,  despite  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  young  people  in  the  province's  population.  Participation  in 
post-secondary  education,  relative  to  the  youth  population,  increased  sharply  and 
post-secondary  enrolments  are  at  record  levels. 


FULL-TIME  POST-SECONDARY  ENROLMENT  IN  ALBERTA 

Compared  To  The  18-24  Year  Old  Population 

80  Thousands   


60 


40 


University 


1971  1975  1979  1983 

Sources:  Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Statistics  Canada,  Census  of  Canada. 


1987 


1991 


Full-time 

■  Total  full-time  equivalent  credit  enrolment  in  1 991  -92  (1 1 3,000)  was  over  57% 
higher  than  in  1 980-81 .  Over  99,000  students  were  enrolled  full-time  and  close  to 
70,000  students  were  enrolled  part-time  in  the  1991-92  academic  year. 

■  Full-time  university  enrolment  grew  by  48%  (almost  15,000)  between  1980-81  and 
1991-92. 

■  Full-time  enrolment  in  public  colleges  grew  by  1 03%  (close  to  1 1 ,000)  between 
1980-81  and  1991-92. 

■  Full-time  enrolment  in  technical  institutes  remained  relatively  stable  between 

1 980-81  and  1 991-92,  reflecting  program  quotas  that  attempt  to  balance  labour 
market  supply  and  demand. 

■  Full-time  enrolment  in  university  transfer  programs  at  the  public  and  private 
colleges  combined  has  increased  by  over  73%  since  1987  and  now  serves  over 
7,600  students.  Almost  2,000  additional  places  have  been  funded  in  university 
transfer  programs  at  seven  of  the  public  colleges  since  1987. 


PERCENTAGE  GROWTH  IN  POST-SECONDARY  ENROLMENT 

1980-81  To  1991-92  " 

E 
N 
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University  Full-Tlme 


Public  College 
Full-Time 


Total  FTE* 


s 


*Total  FTE  (full-time  equivalent)  includes  residential  universities,  Athabasca  University,  the  Banff  Centre, 
public  and  private  colleges,  technical  institutes,  provincially  administered  institutions  and  hospital  schools. 
Graph  includes  credit  enrolment  only. 


^  Alberta  Vocational  Colleges 
are  not  included  because 
their  enrolment  was  not 
divided  into  full-time  and 
part-time  until  1987-88. 
Also,  accounting  changes 
between  1980  and  1989 
have  resulted  in  some  part- 
time  enrolment  previously 
viewed  as  non-credit  now 
being  counted  as  credit 
enrolment  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  some  enrolment 
previously  counted  as  full- 
time  now  being  considered 
part-time.  Changes  after 
1988-89  relate  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Common 
Information  System  (CISj. 

^  Standard  comparisons  of 
participation  rates  are  based 
on  total  enrolments 
compared  to  the  18-24  year 
old  population.  As  such, 
they  are  influenced  by  the 
size  of  the  18-24  year  old 
population  and  by  enrolment 
of  persons  in  other  age 
groups. 


Part-time 

■  Part-time  enrolment  at  universities,  public  and  private  colleges,  and  technical 
institutes  combined^  has  increased  by  30%  from  well  over  35,000  in  1 980-81  to 
almost  47,000  in  1991-92.  It  accounted  for  17%  of  total  full-time  equivalent 
enrolment. 

Note:  chafiges  in  enrolment  reporting  related  to  the  introduction  of  the  Confimon 
Information  System  in  1989-90  have  significantly  affected  the  accounting  and, 
therefore,  the  historical  comparability  of  part-time  numbers  for  public  colleges  and 
technical  institutes. 

m  Participation  in  higher  education  in  Canada  and  Alberta  is  generally  higher  than  in 
all  other  developed  countries,  except  for  the  United  States.  This  relationship  holds 
true  both  when  participation  is  defined  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  population 
enrolled  in  post-secondary  education,  and  when  it  is  defined  as  a  function  of  the 
youth  population. 

■  Relative  to  the  1 8-24  year  old  population  and  excluding  trade/vocational 
enrolments,  Alberta's  participation  rate^  in  post-secondary  education  is  similar  to 
that  in  Canada  as  a  whole.  When  trade/vocational  enrolments  are  included. 
Alberta's  participation  rate  is  somewhat  above  the  Canadian  average. 
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PARTICIPATION  RATES: 

Full-Time  Post-Secondary  Education  Enrolment  Related  to  the 
18  to  24  Year  Old  Population 


Total  Post-Sec.  ggHgg|g|B||^HHBIIIHHBHIi^HBi  42.0% 
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Source:  Statistics  Canada. 

T/V  -  Trade/Vocational  Training 

UT  -  University  Transfer  programs  offered  at  colleges 


Enrolment  in  post-secondary  education  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase  as  the 
nunnber  of  young  people  in  the  Alberta  population  rises,  and,  assuming  current  trends 
continue,  as  more  adults  of  all  ages  enrol  in  various  types  of  higher  education. 


Comments: 


For  example,  native  persons 
tend  to  be  under-represented  in 
post-secondary  education,  and 
persons  from  lower  socio- 
economic backgrounds  are  still 
underrepresented  in  university 
Older  students  still  remain  a 
minority  among  full-time  post- 
secondary  students,  yet  form 
the  majority  of  part-time 
enrolments. 


Estimates  of  future  rate  of  participation  in  post-secondary  education  cannot  be 
predicted  solely  on  the  basis  of  population  size.  Factors  such  as  increases  in  the 
level  of  interest  in  higher  education  and  changes  in  the  labour  market  must  also  be 
considered. 

Post-secondary  participation  rates  are  not  uniform  across  various  groups  within 
society.^  As  such,  changes  in  the  demographic  and  socioeconomic  composition  of 
Alberta's  population  will  likely  effect  the  level  of  post-secondary  participation  in 
the  province. 


■  Although  post-secondary  participation  rates  in  Canada  and  Alberta  are  among  the 
highest  of  the  industrialized  nations,  comparing  the  overall  rates  of  participation 
across  jurisdictions  does  not  adequately  take  into  account  differences  in  the  levels, 
types  and  quality  of  post-secondary  programs. 
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■  Increases  in  post-secondary  enrolment  reflect,  in  part,  the  trend  for  students  already 
in  the  system  to  take  longer  to  complete  their  studies.  Recent  American  studies 
indicate  that  this  is  not  unique  to  Alberta. 

■  Statistics  Canada's  1988  Survey  of  1986  Graduates  found  that  while  97%  of 
Alberta  university  graduates  stated  that  the  normal  length  of  their  program  was 
four  years  or  less,  students  most  commonly  took  five  years  to  graduate.  Simi- 
larly, 95%  of  the  Alberta  college/technical  graduates  surveyed  indicated  that  the 
normal  length  of  their  program  was  two  years  or  less,  yet  the  majority  took  three 
years  or  more  to  graduate. 
■  One  possible  explanation  for  this  phenomenon  is  an  increase  in  student  involve- 
ment in  the  labour  market.  Statistics  Canada's  1992  Labour  Force  Survey 
estimated  that  an  average  of  38%  of  full-time  Alberta  students  aged  1 5-24 
years  combined  education  with  employment  during  the  academic  year  (Jan.- 
April  and  Sept.-  Dec.  1992).  Many  of  these  students  would  be  in  the  post- 
secondary  system,  and  a  significant  portion  are  likely  to  be  among  those  full- 
time  students  who  take  less  than  a  full  course  load.  Further,  since  this  data 
does  not  capture  the  labour  force  participation  of  part-time  and  older  students, 
it  clearly  underestimates  the  amount  of  labour  force  activity  among  students 
during  the  school  year.  Among  the  other  factors  which  may  influence  student 
course  loads  are  the  availability  of  courses  and  the  academic  standing  of 
students. 

■  In  addition  to  time  to  program  completion,  another  factor  that  influences  enrolment 
levels  is  the  rate  of  attrition  from  programs.  Unfortunately,  as  the  Smith  Commis- 
sion report  on  university  education  in  Canada  noted,  reliable  data  on  attrition  and 
completion  rates  are  not  generally  available. 
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Increasing  numbers  of  High  School  Graduates 


Due  to  the  'echo  baby  boom,'  the  number  of  18  year  olds  in  Alberta  is  forecasted  to 
increase  from  approximately  35,000  in  1991  to  47,000  by  2005.  This  will  translate 
into  significantly  larger  high  school  enrolments.^ 
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This  issue,  and  the 
potential  impact  on  the 
post-secondary  system  are 
considered  in  detail  in  the 
paper  High  School 
Graduates  and 
Enrolment  Demand  to 
the  Year  2005  (Alberta 
Advanced  Education, 
October  1992). 

Various  types  of  controls 
on  enrolment  (i.e., 
admission  standards, 
quotas!  are  in  place  at 
Alberta  post-secondary 
institutions.  In  recent 
years  the  marks  required 
by  high  school  students  for 
admission  to  Alberta 
universities,  especially  to 
previously  non-quota 
faculties  such  as  arts  and 
science  and  general 
studies,  have  increased 
(although  most  recently  for 
some  programs  at  the 
Universities  of  Alberta  and 
Lethbridge  they  have 
moderated  somewhat). 
This  situation  is  not  unique 
to  Alberta,  however,  direct 
comparisons  across 
jurisdictions  are  difficult  to 
make  due  to  different 
grading  systems,  methods 
of  admission,  and 
secondary  school 
prerequisites. 
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Source:  Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics  population  projections. 
Assumptions:  Medium  Migration,  Medium  Fertility 


Since  high  school  graduates  are  still  the  main  source  of  entrants  into  full-time  post- 
secondary  education,  this  has  significant  implications  for  the  post-secondary  system. 

■  Assuming  current  patterns  of  high  school  completion  persist,  then  population 
growth  alone  could  result  in  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  rising  from  just 
over  22,000  in  1991  to  approximately  30,500  in  2005.  If  the  proportion  of  these 
high  school  graduates  seeking  a  post-secondary  education  remains  constant,  then 
the  number  of  students  seeking  post-secondary  level  study  by  the  year  2005  could 
be  1 8,500,  compared  to  1 3,500  in  1 991 . 

■  The  trend  in  recent  years  has  been  for  an  increasing  proportion  of  high  school 
graduates  to  obtain  the  minimum  marks  necessary  to  enter  post-secondary 
institutions.^ 


GRADUATES  ELIGIBLE  FOR  UNIVERSITY 

At  the  60%  and  70%  Admission  Cut-offs 
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Despite  increased  admission  standards,  the  percentage  of  high  school  graduated  qualified  for 
admission  to  university  has  not  changed  significantly  over  the  last  decade.  The  proportion  of  high 
school  graduates  who  attain  70%  in  the  required  five  academic  subjects  (33%  in  1991-92),  is' 
almost  up  to  the  percentage  who  reached  the  60%  level  in  1979-80  (37%). 

The  number  of  high  school  graduates  who  achieve  a  60%  average,  the  traditional  minimum 
standard  for  university  admission,  has  increased  significantly  reaching  55%  of  all  graduates  in 
1991-92  as  compared  to  37%  in  1979-80. 

Students  are  spending  longer  in  grade  12,  or  are  returning  after  graduating,  to  repeat 
courses  or  to  take  additional  ones.  In  recent  years  almost  25%  of  all  grade  12  stu- 
dents, about  8,000  per  year,  have  repeated  a  course.  A  prinnary  reason  is  to  obtain 
nnarks  needed  for  post-secondary  entrance.  ^° 


'  Advanced  Education 's  1988 
High  Sciiool  Graduate 
Survey  found  that  84%  of 
high  school  graduates  who 
reported  that  they  had 
repeated  a  Grade  12  course 
indicated  that  'improving 
chances  of  being  accepted 
at  a  post-secondary 
institution'  w/as  a  reason  for 
doing  so.  Similarly  this  was 
also  cited  as  a  reason  for 
taking  additional  high  school 
courses  by  over  60%  of  the 
graduates  who  reported 
having  done  so. 


A  significant  proportion  of  students  leave  high  school  before  graduating.  The  post- 
secondary  systenn  offers  various  opportunities  for  college  preparation  and  academic 
upgrading  for  such  students. 

In  addition  to  population  increases,  changes  in  the  job  prospects  faced  by  high 
school  graduates  will  likely  result  in  changes  in  the  proportion  of  secondary  school 
students  graduating  and  in  the  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  who  aspire  to 
post-secondary  education. 

■  Recent  studies  indicate  that  today's  youth  tend  to  have  high  educational  and 
occupational  aspirations. 


■  If  both  the  proportion  of  young  people  graduating  from  high  school  and/or  the 
proportion  of  high  school  graduates  who  seek  post-secondary  level  education  or 
training  steadily  rises,  then  there  could  be  as  many  as  31 ,000  high  school 
graduates  seeking  entrance  into  post-secondary  level  study  by  the  year  2005. 

Comments: 

■  Currently,  about  60%  of  all  high  school  graduates  go  directly  on  to  full-time  post- 
secondary  study.  About  one  in  three  high  school  graduates  with  grade  point 
averages  between  50%  and  65%  enter  post-secondary  education  directly  after  high 
school. 

■  In  addition  to  population  growth  and  a  potential  increase  in  high  school  completion 
and  post-secondary  entrance  rates  are  changes  in  the  patterns  of  post-secondary 
demand  brought  on  by  changes  in  the  relative  attractiveness  of  various  types  of 
study  (e.g.,  university  versus  college  career  programs). 

■  Currently,  about  60%  of  high  school  graduates  who  are  eligible  for  university  opt 
for  degree  programs.  Most  of  the  remainder  enter  other  types  of  post-secondary 
level  study. 


Increasing  Importance  of  Adult  Education  and  Life-long  Learning 


' '  Adult  education  generally  refers 
to  the  education  or  training  of 
adults  who  have  returned  to  the 
educational  system  after  a 
break  in  their  formal  education, 
and  often  involves,  but  is  not 
confined  to,  basic  adult 
education,  skills  development 
and  updating,  and  trade/ 
vocational  training.  Life-long 
learning  refers  to  the  view  that 
learning  takes  place  throughout 
one's  lifetime  and  should  not 
start  and  stop  with  the 
traditionally  defined  period  of 
formal  education  that 
commences  in  childhood. 
Data  are  based  on  Statistics 
Canada 's  definition  of  trade/ 
vocational  education  and 
includes  pre-employment 
programs,  academic  upgrading, 
language  training,  skill 
upgrading  and  related  programs 
offered  at  public  vocational 
colleges  (e.g.,  A  VCsj  and  by  the 
college/technical  institute 
sector 

Two  previous  Statistics  Canada 
Adult  Education  and  Training 
Surveys,  that  assessed 
participation  in  adult  education 
in  1983  and  1985,  yielded 
similar  results.  It  appears  that 
for  some  time.  Alberta  has  a 
higher  than  average  participa- 
tion rate  in  adult  education  as 
compared  to  other  provinces.  In 
1983,  approximately  25%  of 
adult  Alberta ns  participated  in 
education  or  training  programs 
(excluding  full-time  students), 
similar  to  the  participation  rate 
of  23%  in  the  1990  survey  when 
full-time  students  are 
subtracted  from  the  total. 


Adult  education  and  life-long  learning  have  taken  on  heightened  importance  in 
recent  yearsJ^  Governments  recognize  adult  development  as  an  integral  part  of 
their  education  and  training  systems. 

Alberta  has  a  high  level  of  involvement  by  mature  students  in  upgrading  and  non- 
credit  programs,  and  in  credit  post-secondary  programs. 

Non-credit  enrolment  in  the  post-secondary  system  has  remained  consistently  high 
over  the  past  decade. 

■  Alberta's  Further  Education  Councils  registered  315,000  adults  in  non-credit 
further  education  courses  in  the  calendar  year  1 991 . 

■  There  were  over  225,000  registrations  in  non-credit  courses  at  Alberta's  three 
residential  universities,  public  colleges,  technical  institutes  and  provincially 
administered  institutions  during  the  1990-91  academic  year,including  some 
registrations  made  through  further  education  councils.  The  largest  share  — 
over  1 00,000  registrations  —  was  at  the  public  colleges. 

The  number  of  part-time  students  registered  in  credit  programs  at  Athabasca 
University,  an  open  learning  institution,  increased  from  4,000  in  1980-81  to  well 
over  11,000  in  1991-92. 

The  number  of  students  registered  in  short-term  Fine  Arts  and  Management  credit 
programs  at  the  Banff  Centre  has  exceeded  1 ,000  for  the  past  decade. 

Alberta  Vocational  Colleges,  which  provide  access  to  various  types  of  upgrading 
and  job  training  for  educationally  disadvantaged  adults,  served  well  over  10,000 
full-time  equivalent  students  in  1991-92. 

Full-time  enrolment  in  trade/vocational  programs^^  (excluding  apprenticeships) 
increased  by  22%  in  Alberta  between  1983-84  and  1989-90,  despite  a  slight 
decline  in  enrolment  in  Canada  as  a  whole.  By  far  the  largest  share  of  Alberta's 
full-time  trade/vocational  enrolment  is  in  academic  upgrading  programs. 

Statistics  Canada's  1 990  Adult  Education  and  Training  Survey  found  that  Alberta  had  the 
highest  participation  rate  (30%)  in  Canada  in  education  and  training  programs  (all  types) 
among  adults  aged  17  years  and  over,  mainly  because  of  the  high  rate  of  participation  in 
part-time  learning  programs.  The  survey  also  found  that  many  of  those  participating  in 
education  or  training  programs  had  already  attained  a  post-secondary  certificate, 
diploma  or  degree.^^ 

Statistics  Canada's  1988  Survey  of  1986  Graduates  indicated  that  in  the  two  years 
following  graduation,  46%  of  recent  Alberta  university  graduates  and  38%  of  college/ 
technical  graduates  had  participated  in  some  type  of  additional  education. 
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FULL-TIME  ENROLMENT  IN  TRADE/ 
VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  IN  ALBERTA 


%  Change 


Program 

1983-84  1 

1984-851 

1985-86 

1986-87 

mm 

1988-891 

1989-90| 

89-90/83-841 

Pre-Employment 

7,231 

7,240 

7,700 

7,910 

7,290 

8,037 

7,367 

1.9 

Academic  Upgrading 

11,234 

12,800 

13,420 

15,404 

13,279 

13,357 

14,552 

29.5 

(Pre-Voc.) 

Language  Training 

3,850 

5,433 

4,477 

4,897 

3,825 

3,969 

4,409 

14.5 

Sl<ill  Upgrading 

354 

1,243 

1,239 

1,785 

1,869 

1,639 

1,289 

264.1 

Other* 

832 

994 

1,182 

928 

694 

825 

1,063 

27.8 

Subtotal 

77  71  n 
Z/,/  iU 

OR  nifi 

Zb,30l 

97  097 

9R  cnn 

99  111 

A  nnront  iPQC  n  i  n 
MppicllLILcoilip 

17,468 

13,963 

11,675 

11,490 

1 1  '^7  A 

1 1 ,423 

12,306 

-29.6 

Total 

40.959 

41,673 

39,693 

42,414 

38,281 

39,250 

40,986 

0.0 

When  Compared 

to  Canada: 

Aita.Totalas%of 

15.1 

16.4 

15.9 

17.9 

16.4 

16.5 

16.5 

Canada  Total 

Alta.  Total  as  %  of 

11.5 

14.0 

14.2 

16.4 

14.5 

15.0 

14.9 

Can.TotaLExcl.Appr. 

Alta.  Apprentices 

as  %  of  Canada's 

25.6 

24.3 

22.5 

23.7 

23.6 

21.9 

21.9 

*Other  includes  Basic  Job  Readiness,  Orientation  programs  and  Special  Training  Projects. 


Source:  Statistics  Canada,  Full-Time  Enrolment  in  Trade  and  Vocational  Programs  in  Canada.  Catalogue  81-002. 
Note:  The  data  include  students  enrolled  in  vocational  colleges  (AVCs)  and  in  trade/vocational  programs 
offered  by  the  public  college  sector. 

While  full-time  enrolment  in  trade/vocational  programs  (excluding  apprenticeship)  declined  by  5.3%  in 
Canada  as  a  whole  between  1983-84  and  1989-90,  in  Alberta  enrolment  increased  by  22%  over  the 
same  period.  However,  when  apprenticeship  is  included,  there  has  been  no  change  in  overall  enrolment 

The  largest  share  of  full-time  trade/vocational  enrolment  is  found  in  academic  upgrading  programs. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  FULL-TIME  TRADE/VOCATIONAL 
ENROLMENT  BY  PROGRAM  TYPE  Alberta  1989-90 


Pre-Employment 
Academic  Upgrading 
Language  Training 
Skill  Upgrading 


Other  J|5.7% 


Percent  of  Total 


■  Results  from  Statistics  Canada's  1989  General  Social  Survey  on  Education  and  Work 
indicated  that  approximately  27%  of  Albertans  aged  1 5  years  and  over  had  definite  plans 
to  continue  their  education  within  the  next  five  years. 

■  Although  plans  for  further  education  are  concentrated  among  younger  Albertans,  they 
were  by  no  means  limited  to  this  group.  Consistent  with  the  increased  recognition  of 
the  importance  of  life-long  learning,  the  survey  estimated  that  just  under  15%.  of 
Albertans  aged  40  years  and  over  had  plans  to  start  an  education  or  training  program 
within  the  next  five  years. 

■  Alberta's  high  rate  of  participation  in  adult  education  may  explain,  in  part,  why  the 
proportion  of  the  population  with  literacy  skills  sufficient  to  deal  with  most  even/day 
requirements  is  among  the  highest  in  Canada.  The  portion  of  the  population  with  reading 
or  numeracy  skill  deficiencies  is  estimated  to  be  notably  lower  in  Alberta  than  in  Canada 
as  a  whole. 

Comments: 

■  For  many  people,  the  school-to-work  transition  is  no  longer  a  one-time  occurrence. 
Instead,  it  is  a  long-term  process  that  involves  moving  from  education  to  employment  and 
back  again,  whether  on  a  full-time  or  a  part-time  basis.  This  means  that  the  need  for 
post-secondary  educational  services  can  no  longer  be  assessed  solely  on  the  basis  of 
demand  from  traditional  sources  (i.e.  secondary  school  leavers). 

■  Given  recent  changes  in  the  skills  required  by  the  labour  market  —  including  an  across- 
the-board  increase  in  the  minimum  level  of  competence  and  the  need  to  be  more  fre- 
quently retrained  or  upgraded  —  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  adults  will  continue  to 
seek  educational  opportunities  that  will  enable  them  to  either  remedy  deficiencies  in  their 
past  education,  or  to  build  on  their  existing  knowledge  and  skills. 

■  Statistics  Canada's  1 990  Adult  Education  and  Training  Survey  indicated  that  while 
educational  institutions  —  including  private  and  commercial  schools  —  remain  the  main 
course  or  program  providers  (55%)  for  Canadian  adults  in  learning  opportunities  other 
than  regular  full-time  studies,  employers  and  other  providers  —  such  as  community 
centres,  unions  and  professional  associations  —  delivered  23%  and  22%  of  programs, 
respectively. 

■  Given  current  and  future  constraints  on  public  funding  and  the  need  for  flexibility  in 
course  location  and  scheduling,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  programs  and  services 
may  be  increasingly  provided  by  a  more  diverse  range  of  mechanisms  (i.e.,  employer 
provided  or  sponsored  training,  time-off  for  learning  or  distance  education). 


Changing  Skill  Requirements  in  the  Labour  Market 


One  of  the  factors  influencing  the  demand  for  post-secondary  education  and 
training  is  the  demand  for  highly  skilled  workers  in  the  economy. 

■  The  relative  attractiveness  of  post-secondary  education  and  training  for  poten- 
tial students,  and  the  level  of  demand  for  highly  skilled  and  knowledgeable 
workers  in  the  labour  market,  fluctuates  between  periods  of  growth  and  reces- 
sion. However,  changes  in  the  labour  market  are  making  the  relationship 
between  education  and  employment  progressively  stronger. 

■  Although  preparing  for  a  career  is  not  the  sole  purpose  of  higher  education,  it  is 
often  difficult  to  separate  its  utilitarian  and  cultural  roles. 


Using  census  data  (1971-1986)  and  skill  measures  based  on  occupational  traits,  the 
Economic  Council  of  Canada  found  that  the  skill  mix  in  the  Canadian  work  force  has 
upgraded  in  terms  of  general  educational  development,  specific  vocational  prepara- 
tion, cognitive  complexity,  task  diversity,  and  responsibility.  This  highlights  the  fact 
that  economic  restructuring,  technological  change  and  increased  competition  have 
resulted  in  changes  in  the  labour  market  and  in  the  nature  of  employment. 


HIGH-SKILL  OCCUPATIONS  AS  A  PERCENTAGE  OF 
TOTAL  EMPLOYMENT 

Canada  1971, 1981  and  1986 

1971         WKM  1981  1986 


7.7% 


Goods 
Sector 


11.5% 

■  i3.r/o 


Service 
Sector 


26.2% 

29.4% 

■  31.6% 


19.2% 


Total 


23.5% 


26% 


Notes; 

High-skill  occupations  include  managerial,  administrative,  professional  and  technical 
occupations. 

Within  the  service  sector  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation  in  the  proportion  of  high-skill 
occupations.  In  the  non-market  services  (e.g.  public  administration,  education,  health  and  social 
services),  high-skill  occupations  accounted  for  60.1  %  of  employment  in  1 986,  as  compared  to 
25,5%  in  the  dynamic  services  (e.g.  finance,  business  services)  and  only  7.5%  in  the  traditional 
services  (e.g.  retail  trade,  personal  services). 


Source:  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  Employment  in  the  Service  Economy  (1 991 ). 


■  In  both  the  goods-producing  and  the  service  sectors,  high-skilled  occupations 
have  increased  their  share  of  ennployment.  The  Economic  Council  of  Canada 
found  that,  as  a  percentage  of  total  employment,  high-skilled  occupations 
increased  from  19.2%  in  1971  to  26.0%  in  1986,  while  the  proportion  of 
medium-skilled  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  low-skilled  occupations  declined.  The 
exception  to  this  trend  was  the  large  traditional  services  sector,  where  the 
proportion  of  low-skilled  jobs  increased. 

■  The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  skill  grouping  indicates  that  employment  in 
Alberta  has  also  shifted  toward  more  high-skilled  occupations,  mainly  at  the 
expense  of  medium-skilled  occupations.  This  trend  is  expected  to  continue  into  the 
next  decade. 

■  Virtually  all  of  the  recent  employment  growth  in  Canada  has  occurred  in  highly- 
skilled  jobs,  or  in  non-standard  employment  (part-time,  short-term,  own-account 
self-employment,  and  temporary-help  agency  work)  that  is  generally  characterized 
by  lower  skill  levels.  As  a  result,  there  has  been  a  growing  polarization  in  employ- 
ment with  evidence  of  an  increasing  gap  in  terms  of  earnings,  skill  content,  job 
stability  and  the  location  of  employment. 

■  The  overall  effect  of  changes  taking  place  in  the  labour  market  has  been  a  gradual 
upgrading  of  skill  requirements.  This  up-grading  is  linked  to  our  economic  competi- 
tiveness. 

■  According  to  the  Economic  Council  of  Canada,  roughly  9%  of  growth  in  output 
in  the  advanced  economies  in  recent  decades  can  be  attributed  to  changes  in 
education.  While  significant,  this  figure  highlights  the  fact  that  education 
alone  does  not  determine  economic  competitiveness. 

EMPLOYMENT  DISTRIBUTION  BY  SKILL 

Alberta,  Selected  Years 


2002 


■  Regardless  of  whether  jobs  are  characterized  as  high-skilled  or  low-skilled,  virtually 
all  employment  now  requires  at  least  a  basic  level  of  literacy. 

■  A  Statistics  Canada  literacy  survey  indicates  that  approximately  85%  of  employed 
Albertans  are  required  to  read  letters,  memos  or  notes  in  their  jobs. 

■  80%  of  Albertans  are  required  to  write  notes,  memos,  messages  or  letters. 

READING  AND  WRITING  REQUIREMENTS  OF  EMPLOYMENT'' 

%  Whose  jobs  require  them  to: 

Read  notices,  labels  or  forms  'SHHHHHHHHHIIIIH^^^^^ll  86% 


Read  catalogues,  telephone,  address  or  other 
types  of  listings 
Read  blueprints  or  charts 

Read  letters,  memos  or  notes 

Read  manuals  or  other  instructions 

Read  reports,  articles  in  publications  or  books 

Fill  out  forms,  invoices,  work  orders  records 
or  charts 

Write  notes,  memos,  messages  or  letters 

Write  technical  specifications,  estimates  or 
computer  programs 

Write  reports,  articles  or  manuals 


*Job  requirements  pertain  to  the  current  or  most  recent  job  iield  by  Albertans  who  were  employed  at  the  time  of  the 
survey  or  within  the  past  year 

Source:  Statistics  Canada.  Survey  of  Literacy  Sl<ills  Used  in  Daily  Activities. 
Alberta  analysis  by  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development 

m  Given  the  skills  required  for  employment  in  today's  workplace,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  proportion  of  employed  Albertans  who  have  completed  a  post-secondary 
education  has  risen  from  an  average  of  25%  in  1 975  to  over  43%  in  1 992. 

■  In  general,  occupations  with  high  education  and  training  requirements  are  ex- 
pected to  comprise  the  largest  share  of  employment  growth  in  the  next  decade. 
Employment  and  Immigration  Canada  has  projected  that  64.3%  of  all  new  jobs 
created  in  Canada  between  1986  and  the  year  2000  will  require  more  than  12  years 
of  education  and  training  and  that  almost  half  (48.8%)  of  these  new  jobs  will 
require  17  years  or  more  of  education  and  training. 


RISING  SKILL  REQUIREMENTS 


Skill  Level/Years  of  Educatiosi  and  Training 
Less  than  12  Years  12  Years 


13-16  Years 


17  or  More  Years 


1986  Current  Jobs 


1986-2000  New  Jobs 


22% 


22.4% 


45.3% 


W.3% 


^^For  example,  the  projection  by  Employ- 
ment and  Immigration  Canada  assumes 
that  2, 769.657  new  jobs  will  be  created  in 
the  1986-2000  period,  an  increase  of 
approximately  23%  over  1986  when 
there  were  12,263, 195 jobs  in  the 
Canadian  economy  Extrapolating  from 
these  figures,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
projection  is  forecasting  only  a  gradual 
increase  in  the  skill  requirements  of  total 
employment  If  the  projection  holds  true, 
27.3%  of  total  employment  in  Canada  In 
the  year  2000  will  require  17  years  or 
more  of  education  and  training,  only  5 
percentage  points  higher  than  in  1986 
(assuming  no  1986  jobs  are  lost). 

^^In  1992,  the  level  of  employment  in 
Alberta  declined  by  6,000  or  0.5%  from 
the  previous  year,  the  first  employment 
decline  since  1983.  The  wholesale  trade, 
agriculture,  public  administration,  real 
estate  and  insurance,  and  oil  and  gas 
industries  accounted  for  most  of  the  job 
losses  in  1992,  while  the  accomodation, 
food  and  beverage,  and  retail  trade 
industries  accounted  for  the  largest 
shares  of  job  gains  by  industry  in  1992. 
Job  growth  in  1993  is  expected  to  be 
limited  due  to  mdustrial  restructuring  and 
downsizing  by  employers.  The  current 
economic  recovery  is  expected  to  proceed 
at  a  slower  pace  than  that  experienced 
during  previous  economic  cycles  in  the 
province. 


Skill  requirements  in  this  projection  are  estimated  based  on  the  current  formal  education  and 
training  requirements  of  occupations  expected  to  contribute  to  employment  growth,  and  do  not 
take  into  account  changes  that  may  occur  in  the  skill  requirements  within  existing  occupations. 

Source:  Employment  and  Immigration  Canada.  Success  in  the  Works:  A  Profile  of  Canada's 
Emerging  Workforce,  1989. 

■  Although  the  economy  of  Alberta  is  significantly  different  than  that  of  Canada  as  a 
whole,  occupational  projections  for  the  province  prepared  by  Advanced  Education 
and  Career  Development  lead  to  the  same  conclusions.   If  these  projections 
materialize  —  and  no  current  jobs  are  lost  —  the  effect  on  overall  employment 
will  be  a  continuation  of  the  graduaP^  increase  in  skill  requirements. 

■  Unlike  the  federal  projection  cited,  provincial  skill  forecasts  have  taken  into  ac- 
count skill  changes  occurring  within  existing  occupations  and  have  used  this 
information  to  update  the  skill  levels  associated  with  occupations  in  the  Alberta 
economy.  For  example,  in  the  past  many  clerical  occupations  required  only  a  high 
school  diploma.  However,  with  the  advent  of  new  office  technologies  such  as 
computers,  most  clerical  occupations  now  require  some  type  of  post-secondary 
education  or  training  beyond  high  school. 

■  Close  to  69%  of  the  total  job  openings  from  1 992  to  2005  are  expected  to 
require  some  type  of  post-secondary  education  or  training.  Approximately  17% 
are  expected  to  require  a  university  degree,  while  close  to  52%  are  expected  to 
require  some  type  of  education  or  training  beyond  high  school,  but  less  than  a 
university  degree. 

■  On  average,  the  annual  employment  growth  rate  over  the  next  ten  years  is 
expected  to  be  1 .5%^^  —  from  approximately  1 .2  million  jobs  in  1 992  to  1 .4 


million  by  2002. 


SKILL  REQUIREMENTS  OF  JOBS^  ALBERTA,  1992 


No  Post-Secondary 

Qualifications 

37.1% 

High  School  Graduation  and/ 
or  Worl<  Experience 

27.0% 

No  Education  Requirements 
10.1% 


Post-Secondary 

Qualifications 

61.9% 

Certificate/Diploma  from  Colleges, 
Public  or  Private  Institutions,  ^ 
or  Apprenticeship  Trades  

45.8% 


University 
16.1% 


PROJECTED  DISTRIBUTION  OF  JOB  OPENINGS® 
BY  SKILL  LEVEL  ALBERTA,  1992-2002 


No  Post-Secondary 
Qualifications 

31.3% 

High  School  Graduation 
and/or  Work  Experience 

22.3% 

No  Education  Requirements 


Post-Secondary 

Qualifications 

68.7% 


Certificate/Diploma  from  Colleges, 
Public  or  Private  Institutions, 
or  Apprenticeship  Trades  @ 

51.7% 


University  Degree 
17.0% 


O  Measures  the  skill  level  currently  required  not  the  educational  level  of  those  people 
currently  in  the  jobs. 

@  Includes  certificates  received  for  programs  of  less  than  1  year. 

©  Job  openings  are  created  through  economic  expansion,  retirements  and  deaths. 


Source:  Information  and  Policy  Services  Division,  February  1993. 


■  Based  on  an  assessment  of  Canada's  economic  strengths  and  weaknesses.Michael 
Porter  (1 991 )  identified  technology-related  occupations  —  especially  the  skilled 
trades  —  as  the  most  crucial  area  for  Canada  to  focus  its  human  resource  develop- 
ment efforts.  The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  has  put  forth  a  similar  message, 
highlighting  vocational  education  and  the  apprenticeship  system  as  key  areas  in 
need  of  improvement. 


■  Given  the  extent  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the  economy,  and  the  difficulty  in 
predicting  future  requirements,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there  is  some  degree  of 
'mismatch'  between  jobs  and  workers.  This  mismatch  is  evident  in  the  co-exist- 
ence of  job  vacancies  and  unemployment  and  although  a  certain  degree  of  this  type 
of  structural  unemployment  has  always  existed,  factors  such  as  the  rise  in  long- 
term  unemployment  indicate  that  it  is  increasing. 

■  The  average  length  of  unemployment  in  Canada  rose  from  under  15  weeks  in 
1980to18weeksin  1989. 

■  The  incidence  of  long-term  unemployment,  that  is,  the  proportion  of  total 
unemployment  accounted  for  by  persons  who  have  been  unemployed  longer 
than  six  months,  rose  from  1 5%  in  1 980  to  20%  in  1 989. 


■  Although  post-secondary  graduates  tend  to  fare  better  than  their  less  educated 
counterparts  in  the  labour  market,  many  are  under-employed  according  to  their 
educational  qualifications.  In  addition,  the  proportion  of  the  unemployed  and 
discouraged  workers —  those  who  would  like  work,  but  have  dropped  out  of  the 
labour  force  because  they  believe  that  work  is  unavailable  —  accounted  for  by 
post-secondary  graduates  has  increased  in  recent  years. 


Comments: 


Corresponding  to  the  rise  in 
educational  attainment  of  tlie 
Canadian  population  during 
the  1980s  was  a  shift  in  the 
educational  composition  of 
unemployment  Between 
1980  and  1989  the  Canadian 
unemployment  rate  of 
persons  at  all  levels  of 
education  increased. 
However,  the  overall  rate  of 
unemployment  remained  the 
same  because  of  the  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  the 
unemployed  who  were  more 
highly  educated  -  a  group 
that  continues  to  have  lower 
unemployment  rates  than 
average.  In  the  case  of 
discouraged  workers, 
although  they  are  estimated 
to  be  fewer  in  number  in 
1992  than  in  1983.  close  to 
one-quarter  of  this  group 
have  at  least  some  post- 
secondary  education  in  1992, 
as  compared  to  only  14%  in 
1983 


A  number  of  factors  will  influence  whether  the  projected  rise  in  skill  requirements 
actually  materialize.  And  although  it  is  widely  recognized  that  skill  requirements 
are  changing,  there  is  far  less  agreement  as  to  v/vhat  the  outcome  will  be  in  terms 
of  the  actual  mix  of  skills  and  knowledge  required  by  our  economy. 
■  Given  the  uncertainty  which  exists  over  the  shape  of  future  economic  develop- 
ment, there  are  inherent  difficulties  in  projecting  future  labour  market  demand 
and  the  corresponding  skill  requirements. 

Despite  economic  changes  in  the  direction  of  more  skilled  employment,  there  is 
evidence  that  the  skills  of  our  people  are  currently  under-used.  While  the  demand 
for  skilled  workers  has  been  shifting  upwards,  so  has  the  supply. 

The  Economic  Council  of  Canada  notes  that  how  educational  upgrading  will  affect 
the  relationship  between  education  and  employment  is  not  clear.  An  important 
factor  is  whether  or  not  the  demand  for  educated  workers  keeps  up  with  the 
supply. 


The  Council's  research  does  suggest  that  the  link  between  education  and  labour 
market  success  is  becoming  stronger  over  time  as  skill  requirements  shift  upwards, 
but  this  is  also  due,  in  part,  to  the  better  educated  work  force,  which  is  placing 
individuals  with  low  levels  of  schooling  in  an  increasingly  disadvantaged  position 

Although  the  trend  towards  a  growing  proportion  of  high-skilled  jobs  and  the 
increasing  polarization  and  segmentation  of  the  labour  market  have  only  a  gradual 
effect  on  the  overall  structure  of  employment,  there  is  a  substantial  effect  on  new 
labour  market  entrants  and  workers  who  separate  from  jobs  and  are  seeking  re- 
employment. 


Alberta's  population  and  workforce  are  changing.  This  means  that  post-secondary 
institutions  and  adult  education  and  training  services  are  expected  to  respond  to 
the  many  needs  of  an  increasingly  diverse  population  of  Albertans.  As  with  other 
major  social  institutions,  the  characteristics  of  the  clientele  that  the  post-secondary 
system  serves  are  often  linked  to  debates  concerning  social  equity. 

A  number  of  groups  continue  to  be  under-represented  in  higher  education,  despite 
the  growth  in  participation  in  adult  learning  over  the  past  few  decades.  Women, 
for  example,  comprise  an  equal  proportion  of  post-secondary  enrolments  at  Alber- 
ta's three  residential  universities,  but  they  are  still  underrepresented  at  the 
graduate  level,  particularly  in  doctoral  programs  and  certain  fields  of  study. 

The  Canadian  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms  is  a  major  element  of  Canada's 
political  culture.  In  fact,  recognition  of  social  and  individual  rights  is  now  often 
viewed  as  the  standard  by  which  all  organizations,  including  educational  institu- 
tions, are  evaluated  by  society. 

Post-secondary  institutions,  training  organizations  and  employers  are  increasingly 
expected  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  responsive  to  the  employment  and  educa- 
tional aspirations  of  women,  aboriginals  and  groups  with  distinctive  needs.  For 
example,  in  order  to  receive  certain  types  of  federal  funding,  post-secondary 
institutions  must  demonstrate  that  they  have  acceptable  employment  equity 
programs  in  place. 

Immigration  patterns,  an  aging  population,  the  integration  of  disabled  persons  into 
the  workplace,  and  greater  participation  in  the  labour  market  by  women  are 
changing  the  make-up  and  needs  of  Alberta's  work  force.  At  the  same  time, 
persons  seeking  adult  learning  opportunities  form  a  more  diverse  group  than  in  the 
past. 

The  rate  of  post-secondary  participation  is  not  the  same  for  every  group  within 
society.  For  example,  the  proportion  of  aboriginals  in  post-secondary  education  has 
increased,  but  as  a  group  they  tend  to  have  much  lower  levels  of  educational 
attainment  than  the  population  as  a  whole  and  continue  to  be  under-represented  in 
higher  education.  Since  demographic  trends  indicate  that  the  number  of  aborigi- 
nals in  Alberta's  population  will  increase  significantly  in  the  coming  decades,  this 
poses  serious  challenges  for  our  education  and  training  systems. 


Comments: 

■  Post-secondary  institutions,  both  as  employers  and  educators,  operate  within  the 
context  of  emerging  aboriginal  self-government,  and  an  increasingly  heterogeneous 
society  and  a  heightened  awareness  of  social  equity  issues. 

■  Given  that  the  rate  of  participation  in  post-secondary  education  and  training  is  not 
uniform  across  groups  within  society,  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  population 
can  affect  the  overall  level  of  participation  in  higher  education. 

■  Changes  in  the  range  and  type  of  education  and  training  programs  offered  may  be 
required  in  order  to  respond  to  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  population  and 
work  force. 

■  Changes  in  the  patterns  of  immigration  are  likely  to  affect  the  demand  for  English 
as  a  Second  Language  and  related  programs. 


Students  will  likely  be  increasingly  drawn  from  many  different  backgrounds  and 
cultures. 


CHANGE  AND  DIVERSITY  IN  THE  ALBERTA  POPULATION 
AND  WORK  FORCE 


Aging  Population: 


The  aging  of  the  'baby  boomers'  and  reduced  birth  rates  have  led  to  a  steady  increase  in  the 
average  age  of  the  Alberta  population.  In  1 991 ,  the  median  age  of  the  population  was  31 .3 
years,  an  increase  of  approximately  two  years  over  1 986.  In  1 971 ,  the  median  age  of  Alberta 
population  was  only  24.9  years.  Despite  this,  Alberta  still  has  a  somewhat  younger  popula- 
tion than  in  Canada  as  a  whole,  where  the  median  age  in  1991  was  33.5  years. 


Aboriginals: 


Alberta  aboriginal  population  is  expected  to  grow  at  a  significantly  higher  than  the  rate  of 
growth  in  the  total  population.  At  the  time  of  the  1 986  census  50.4%  of  the  Alberta  native 
population  was  under  the  age  of  1 9  compared  to  31 .4%  of  the  non-native  Alberta  population. 
Only  3.0%  of  natives  had  a  University  degree  compared  to  1 0.8%  of  the  non-native  Alberta 
population.  Almost  one-quarter  (23.6%)  of  natives  in  Alberta  over  the  age  of  1 5  had  a  grade  9 
education  compared  to  10.8%  for  non-native  Alberta 


Immigrants: 


Sources  of  immigration  to  Alberta  have  changed  markedly  over  the  last  decade.  In  the  past, 
most  immigrants  to  Alberta  came  from  Western  European  nations.  In  contrast,  Asia  now 
compress  the  largest  share  of  immigration  to  Alberta.  In  1 991 ,  Asia  was  the  source  of  55% 
of  total  immigrants  to  Alberta,  while  Europe  accounted  for  only  1 9%. 


Persons  with  Disabilities- 


According  to  the  1986  census,  there  are  approximately  250,000  disabled  adults  in  Alberta. 
Half  of  disabled  Albertans  were  employed,  as  compared  to  the  national  rate  of  41  %. 


Greater  Labour  Force  Participation  of  Women: 


In  1 992,  women  accounted  for  45%  of  the  Canadian  labour  force.  In  Alberta,  where  labour 
force  participation  rates  for  both  males  and  females  are  higher  than  in  Canada  as  a  whole, 
almost  64%  of  women  age  1 5  years  and  over  were  participating  in  the  labour  force.  Among 
Alberta  women  aged  20-54,  well  over  three-quarters  participate  in  the  labour  force. 


Source:  Statistic  Canada.  1986  Census  of  Canada.  1991  Census  of  Canada.  1992  Labour  Force  Survey 
AnnualAverages.  Alberta  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development,  Labour  Market  Research  Branch. 
Alberta  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Shift  in  Emphasis  in  Income  Support  Programs 


Alberta  and  other  jurisdictions  in  Canada  and  elsewhere  have  experienced  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  relying  on  income  support  programs. 
This  upward  trend  has  generally  not  reversed  itself  during  times  of  economic 
recovery. 

■  In  order  to  help  Albertans  lessen  their  reliance  on  such  programs,  both  provin- 
cial and  federal  government  income  support  programs  have  introduced  meas- 
ures to  shift  the  emphasis  in  social  programs  from  passive  income  support  to  an 
emphasis  on  education  and  training. 


■  Changes  to  the  federal  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  have  resulted  in  the  re- 
allocation of  a  portion  of  funds  to  support  training. 

■  The  Alberta  government  has  introduced  reforms  to  the  welfare  system  intended  to 
provide  work  experience,  training  and  employment  opportunities  for  social  assist- 
ance recipients.  It  has  also  consolidated  the  responsibilities  for  student  support 
under  one  department. 

■  Changes  in  the  provincial  Supports  for  Independence  (SFI)  program  for  social 
assistance  recipients  began  over  two  years  ago.  More  recently,  the  Alberta 
government  gave  approval  to  a  three  year  strategy  for  welfare  reform  that  includes 
transferring  responsibility  for  student  support  for  social  assistance  recipients  from 
Family  and  Social  Services  to  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development. 

■  The  strategy  for  welfare  reform  also  includes: 

■  pilot  service  delivery  offices  that  coordinate,  integrate  and  co-locate  the 
services  currently  provided  in  separate  offices  by  Alberta  Family  and  Social 
Services,  Alberta  Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development,  and  Human 
Resources  and  Labour  Canada 

■  job  search  and  placement  services  for  job-ready  clients 

■  job  creation  programs 

■  establishing  new  spaces  for'social  assistance  recipients  in  academic  upgrading 
and  skill  development  programs 

■  removing  disincentives  to  employment  for  welfare  recipients. 


Changing  Nature  of  Educational  Program  Provision  and  Delivery 


Two  major  changes  are  occurring  in  the  provision  and  delivery  of  adult  learning 
opportunities. 

■  Increasing  involvement  by  private  providers  in  the  form  of  business  and  industry 
supporting  education  and  training  for  employees,  and  private  companies  provid- 
ing education  and  training  services  to  other  companies  or  individuals. 

■  Increasing  use  of  alternative  forms  of  delivery  of  education  and  training  services 
such  as  those  made  possible  by  the  introduction  of  new  technologies. 


In  addition  to  the  approximately  80  private  vocational  schools  that  are  licensed 
under  the  Private  Vocational  Schools  Act,  there  are  approximately  500  non-licensed 
private  training  organizations  operating  in  Alberta.  Students  Finance  Board  figures 
indicate  that  in  1992-93  Canada  Student  Loans  were  made  to  approximately  4,800 
Alberta  students  attending  private  vocational  schools. 
■  Many  of  these  companies  receive  federal  and/or  provincial  support  through 
contractual  agreements  for  social  allowance  recipients,  through  for  example, 
Worker's  Compensation  or  the  Canadian  Jobs  Strategy  or,  indirectly  through 
student  assistance. 


Interprovincial  agreements  have  also  been  made  to  enable  Alberta  residents  to  take 
programs  outside  the  province.  In  addition,  a  number  of  non-resident  institutions  from 
other  jurisdictions  offer  programs  to  Albertans  within  the  province. 

■  An  increasing  proportion  of  federal  training  dollars  are  being  spent  in  the  private 
sector,  whereas  provincial  sources  for  funding  in  the  private  sector,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  skill  training,  have  been  restricted  in  recent  years.  Provincial  priorities 
for  supporting  training  have  changed  from  short  term  skill  training  programs  to 
supporting,  in  so  far  as  possible,  demands  for  training  in  basic  foundation  skills 
which  are  not  typically  offered  by  the  private  sector. 

■  With  few  notable  exceptions,  private  sector  employer-provided  training  for  employ- 
ees in  both  Alberta  and  Canada  is  low  in  comparison  to  our  competitors.  While  the 
Canadian  Labour  Market  and  Productivity  Centre's  1991  National  Training  Survey 
found  that,  overall,  70%  of  private  sector  organizations  in  Canada  provide  some 
type  of  formal  training  in  their  firms,  only  36%  of  employees  received  training. 
Employee  training  is  lowest  in  small  to  mid-size  firms  which  characterize  much  of 
the  economy  in  Alberta. 

■  Orientation  training  accounts  for  20%  (the  largest  share)  of  all  training  hours. 

■  Literacy,  numeracy  and  basic  education  account  for  only  2%  of  all  training  hours. 


■  Nevertheless,  there  is  evidence  that  empioyer-supported  education  and  training  is 
increasing.  For  example,  many  companies  cover  tuition  costs  and/or  provide 
educational  leave,  job-related  education  and  training  programs. 

■  Statistics  Canada's  1990  Adult  Education  and  Training  Survey  found  that  while 
employers  provided  23%  of  the  education  and  training  courses  taken  by  adult 
Canadians  (excluding  full-time  students),  they  supported  48%  of  the  training  in 
terms  of  covering  tuition  costs. 

■  There  has  been  an  increase  in  education  and  training  partnerships  between  post- 
secondary  institutions  and  business  and  industry.  For  example,  both  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Alberta  Institutes  of  Technology  have  been  active  in  providing  on-site 
power  engineering  courses  for  processing  companies  in  the  petrochemical  and 
pulp  and  paper  industries.  Program  delivery  methods  include  correspondence  and 
computer-managed  and  computer-assisted  learning. 

■  In  addition  to  cooperative  programs  and  other  types  of  work  experience  programs, 
most  post-secondary  institutions  in  the  province  offer  distance  education  or  other 
alternatives  to  formal  classroom  instruction.  As  well,  there  is  increasing  emphasis 
on  competency-based  programming  in  which  there  is  a  strong  focus  on  outcomes  in 
terms  of  student  learning. 

Comments: 

■  The  private  sector's  increased  involvement  in  training  and  education  has  implica- 
tions for  the  roles  and  responsibilities  of  the  public  post-secondary  education  and 
labour  market  training  systems,  student  support  mechanisms  and  the  regulatory 
role  of  government. 

■  Given  Alberta's  current  demographics,  over  two-thirds  of  the  1 .4  million  people 
expected  to  be  working  in  the  province  in  the  year  2002  are  already  in  the  labour 
force.  As  a  result,  on-the-job  training  and  re-training  of  the  existing  work  force  will 
become  increasingly  important. 

■  Advances  in  technology  have,  over  the  long-term,  the  potential  to  substantially 
affect  the  post-secondary  system  by  making  certain  types  of  programming,  such  as 
self  directed  studies,  more  accessible. 


Increasing  Demand  for  University  Research 


Many  observers  view  university  research  as  increasingly  critical  to  developing  a 
competitive,  value-added  economy,  both  by  training  research  professionals, 
scientists  and  engineers,  and  in  adding  to  the  province's  stock  of  knowledge.  Both 
basic  research,  which  is  aimed  at  the  development  of  new  knowledge,  and  applied 
research,  the  results  of  which  are  intended  to  have  specific  practical  applications, 
are  important  in  these  respects. 

■  In  Alberta,  the  level  of  sponsored  research  in  residential  universities  increased 
significantly  over  the  past  decade,  increasing  from  $32.5  million  in  1 979-80  to 
$143.3  million  in  1991-92. 


SPONSORED  RESEARCH  INCOME  AT  ALBERTA  UNIVERSITIES 
A  Historical  Review 

Income  in  thousands 

:    1979-80     WKM  1984-85     WtM  1991-92 


University  of 
Alberta 


University  of 
Calgary 


$21,202 


I $81, 442 


$10,978 


$59,445 


University  of  Bi^"]^Vii 
Lethbridge  m^^, 


Total 


$32,511 


$143,272 


Note:  Income  includes  revenue  from  all  external  sources 

(i.e.,  municipal,  provincial,  federal  and  foreign  governments; 
domestic  and  foreign  business;  and  non-profit  organizations). 


■  Research  also  carries  indirect  costs  for  the  university,  which  are  not  always  fully 
compensated  by  those  funding  research. 

Comments: 

■  Universities,  unlike  other  post-secondary  institutions,  have  a  mandate  to  carry  out 
research.  As  such,  universities  face  an  additional  challenge  in  times  of  scarce 
resources  —  how  to  allocate  limited  resources  to  cover  the  cost  of  both  research 
and  instructional  services.  It  is  unlikely  that  either  demand  will  weaken  in  the 
foreseeable  future. 

■  Given  the  complexity  of  the  university  faculty  position  where  duties  are  divided 
between  teaching,  research  and  community  service,  it  is  a  challenge  for  universi- 
ties to  manage  their  largest  resource  -  faculty. 


m 


Increasing  Pressure  on  Resources 


On  a  per  capita  basis,  Alberta's  total  provincial  expenditures  on  post-secondary 
education  ranked  among  the  highest  in  Canada  in  1 991  -92,  the  latest  year  for 
which  inter-provincial  estimates  are  available. 

Advanced  Education  and  Career  Development's  share  of  total  provincial  program 
expenditures  have  remained  basically  unchanged  over  the  past  decade.  Annual 
increases  in  operating  support  to  post-secondary  institutions  have  averaged 
approximately  4%  per  annum  (1 985-86  to  1 992-93). 


PROGRAM  EXPENDITURE  BY  MAJOR  SECTOR 

Excluding  Debt  Serving  Costs 


1980-81 
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Capital  renewal  funding 
includes  funding  for 
equipment  and  furniture 
maintenance,  replacement 
and  upgrading,  and  for  space 
renovations  and  site  and 
utility  maintenance, 
replacement  and  upgrading. 


Since  1985-86,  increases  in  government  operating  grants  have  roughly  offset  the 
effects  of  inflation.  At  the  same  time,  tuition  fees  have  increased.  Revenue  to 
institutions  has  therefore  more  than  offset  inflation.  Institutions  have  had  to  make 
productivity  improvements  to  accommodate  significantly  increased  enrolments 
over  the  same  period. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  1 980s,  the  level  of  government  capital  renewal  funding 
to  post-secondary  institutions  for  replacement,  upgrading  and  maintenance  of 
equipment  declined.  Capital  renewal  funding  to  residential  universities,  for 
example,  declined  from  a  high  of  just  over  $38  million  in  1984-85  to  $19  million  in 
1992-93,  a  drop  of  50%. 


■  Tuition  fee  revenue  from  fees  regulated  by  the  fee  policy  made  up  approximately 
10%  of  system  operating  revenue  in  1991-92,  totalling  approximately  $107  million. 
Alberta's  tuition  fees  generally  remain  low  in  comparison  to  those  in  the  rest  of 
Canada.  Fee  revenue  has  increased  in  recent  years  and  is  expected  to  continue  to 
do  so  as  a  result  of  a  new  tuition  policy  that  asks  students  to  contribute  their  fair 
share  of  the  costs  of  their  education  and,  over  time,  will  allow  tuition  fees  to  rise  to 
a  maximum  of  20%  of  an  institution's  net  operating  expenses.  Alberta's  student 
financial  assistance  programs  are  designed  to  ensure  that  the  costs,  including 
actual  tuition,  of  education  are  not  a  barrier  to  access. 

■  The  percentage  of  total  operating  revenue  (universities,  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  combined)  accounted  for  by  government  operating  grants  has  declined 
from  84%  in  1 984-85  to  77%  in  1 991  -92. 

■  Funding  for  programs  has  become  somewhat  more  diverse,  with  institutions 
relying  more  than  in  the  past  on  sources  other  than  operating  grants  and  fee 
revenues. 

■  The  federal  government  has  reduced  its  commitment  to  fund  post-secondary 
education  through  changes  to  Established  Programs  Financing  (EPF).  Cash  contribu- 
tions through  the  EPF  have  gone  from  almost  25%  of  provincial  spending  in  1987- 
88  to  an  estimated  23%  in  1 992-93. 

■  The  Students  Finance  Board  is  charged  with  administering  the  province's  student 
assistance  programs,  including: 

■  the  Alberta  Vocational  Training  program 

■  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  Disabled  Persons  program 

■  the  Canada  student  loan  program 

■  the  provincial  loan  and  grant  program 

■  a  variety  of  scholarships,  grants  and  bursaries  including  the  Alberta  Heritage 
Scholarship  Fund  programs. 

■  Approximately  half  of  all  full-time  post-secondary  students  received  assistance 
under  the  loan  and  grant  programs  administered  by  the  Board  in  1 990-91 . 

■  Annual  assistance  limits  for  the  loan  and  grant  programs  have  been  increased  by 
$1 ,500  since  1 990  in  order  to  take  into  account  factors  such  as  increases  in  stu- 
dents' financial  need  due  to  increases  in  tuition  and  living  costs.  Net  debt  limits 
have  increased  as  a  result  of  the  decision  to  cancel  remission  benefits  on  Canada 
student  loans,  although  maximum  debt  loads  are  controlled.  Applications  for 
interest  relief  benefits  have  increased  since  the  program  was  established  in  1989. 

■  Student  living  allowances  for  the  provincial  loan  and  grant  programs  have  been 
adjusted  for  1993-94. 


Comments: 

■  The  1993-94  budget  included  legislation  intended  to  eliminate  the  annual  deficit  by 
1 996-97.  This  legislation  requires  annual  deficit  reduction  targets  to  be  met  with 
any  shortfall  made  up  in  subsequent  years.  Any  unexpected  gains  in  revenue  are  to 
be  used  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  any  profit  from  the  sale  of  government  assets  will 
go  towards  deficit  or  debt  reduction.  It  is  unlikely  that  public  funding  will  be  able 
to  sustain  the  current  post-secondary  education  and  training  systems  if  they  are  not 
restructured. 

■  The  level  of  capital  renewal  funding  has  implications  not  only  for  the  physical 
infrastructure  and  capability  of  the  university  research  effort,  but  also  for  training 
students  (e.g.,  graduate,  science  and  engineering  students). 

■  As  funding  restrictions  are  imposed  by  other  departments,  the  Students  Finance 
Board  has  become  involved  in  funding  upgrading  and  private  vocational  school 
students.  Most  recently,  the  Students  Finance  Board  assumed  responsibility  for 
student  support  of  social  assistance  recipients. 

■  A  review  to  identify  options  for  improving  flexibility  in  the  student  loan  repay- 
ment system  was  announced  this  Spring. 

■  While  it  is  clear  that  appropriate  levels  of  resources  are  required  to  sustain  higher 
education,  the  link  between  the  quality  of  education  and  funding  is  not  a  simple 
one.  However,  it  is  clear  that  further  enrolment  increases,  coupled  with  government 
plans  to  reduce  the  provincial  deficit,  will  result  in  even  more  constraint  on  re- 
sources if  there  are  no  changes  made  in  the  way  that  adult  learning  programs  are 
offered. 


There  is  widespread  public  support  for  higher  education  and  training.  However,  all 
publicly  funded  organizations,  including  post-secondary  institutions  and  other- 
providers  of  adult  education  and  training  programs  and  services,  are  being  chal- 
lenged by  government  and  the  public  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  prepared  to 
examine  the  way  in  which  they  are  organized  and  operate,  have  the  capacity  to 
innovate  and  to  respond  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  society  they  serve,  and 
deliver  high  quality  services. 

In  addition,  education  and  training  are  increasingly  viewed  as  major  contributors  to 
economic  competitiveness.  As  a  result,  post-secondary  education  and  training 
systems  are  under  pressure  from  business  and  industry  to  anticipate  the  skill  and 
knowledge  requirements  of  the  economy  and  to  produce  the  appropriate  number, 
type,  and  mix  of  graduates  required  by  the  labour  market. 

Many  jurisdictions  in  Canada  (Nova  Scotia,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  British 
Columbia)  are  reviewing  how  they  fund  and  operate  their  adult  learning  systems. 

Universities,  colleges  and  legislatures  in  many  parts  of  North  America  are  re- 
examining the  role  of  teaching,  especially  undergraduate  teaching.  Some  of  the 
topics  being  examined  include  the  reward  system  within  universities,  the  balance 
between  teaching  and  research  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  teaching  by 
faculty. 

Concern  with  the  role  of  teaching,  the  length  of  time  taken  by  students  to  complete 
their  programs,  failure  rates  and  time  to  degree  in  graduate  programs,  drop  out 
rates,  and  barriers  to  the  transferability  of  courses  and  credits  between  programs 
and  institutions,  reflect  the  larger  aim  of  improving  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  post-secondary  education  and  training. 


Comments: 

■  School  systems  in  most  provinces  are  being  increasingly  challenged  to  demonstrate 
that  they  can  produce  graduates  who  can  compete  with  graduates  from  Canada's 
major  trading  competitors.  This  has  led  to  a  re-examination  of  the  philosophy, 
practice  and  objectives  of  elementary  and  secondary  school  systems  — 

an  examination  that  will  likely  broaden  to  include  adult  learning. 

■  Given  the  heightened  pressures  for  accountability,  post-secondary  institutions  and 
public  training  providers  can  increasingly  expect  to  be  asked  to  develop  appropriate 
performance  indicators  to  help  demonstrate  that  they  are  meeting  their  objectives, 
are  willing  to  innovate  in  order  to  be  more  efficient  and  effective,  and  show  that 
they  are  able  to  respond  to  the  changing  needs  of  students,  the  labour  market  and 
society.  The  provincial  treasurer  has  made  it  clear  that  performance  indicators  will 
be  required  for  a  wide  range  of  grant  funded  programs  as  part  of  the  budget 
process. 

■  The  recent  Smith  Commission  report  on  university  education  in  Canada,  and  the 
subsequent  response  by  the  Association  of  Universities  and  Colleges  of  Canada, 
shows  that  Canadian  universities  are  already  examining  many  of  the  issues  associ- 
ated with  accountability,  performance  and  responsiveness.  Although  confined  to 
the  university  sector,  much  of  the  analysis  in  these  reports  is  equally  applicable  to 
other  sectors. 
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